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632 THE MONIST. 

which the sum of the angles is less than 2 right angles, and a space 
of more than three dimensions. 

Francis Rust, C. E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



MR. GERALD CATOR'S SCHOLASTIC GOD-IDEA. 

Mr. Gerald Cator's article "Id Quo Majus Cogitari Nequit" is 
indeed what he calls it, "a scholastic essay." The character of his 
whole thought is scholastic and its deductions follow the method 
of scholastic logic. Modern thought has become alienated from 
this method of argumentation, and we feel sure that naturalists will 
simply turn their backs upon it. Nevertheless the article contains 
a good deal of thought which because of a general opposition to 
scholasticism is at present neglected. We are keenly conscious of 
the shortcomings of this almost mediaeval mode of thought, and it 
seems strange that there are thinkers to-day who cling to it with 
such tenacity. But modern thinkers, especially naturalists, are apt 
to overlook the objective significance of pure logic and of all the 
interrelations implied in purely formal thought. It is for this reason 
that we deem it worth while to understand scholasticism and to pre- 
serve what is true in it. 

Mr. Cator is certainly right when he insists, "that if to any 
degree we know anything, we can not be perfectly ignorant of any- 
thing else. . . .Blank ignorance as to the nature of things is in the 
strictest sense impossible. .. .Once true, always true, etc." — truths 
so often ignored by both the agnostics and the pragmatists. 

Our thought indeed tells us something about the nature of 
reality, and modern naturalists use the same scholastic arguments 
much more than they themselves know. There is more apriorism 
even in a man like Haeckel than he himself is aware, although the 
modern naturalist is in the habit of denouncing apriorism and com- 
monly thinks himself free from it. 

The editor has treated Mr. Cator's subject in a recently pub- 
lished book entitled God: An Inquiry into the Nature of Man's 
Highest Ideal and a Solution of the Problem from the Standpoint 
of Science, and there is an agreement in the titles themselves, though 
Mr. Cator expresses it in abstract and more ponderous style for 
which the Latin language is more appropriate, saying "Id Quo Majus 
Cogitare Nequit." Considering the result, the agreement as well 
as the differences are obvious. While we believe in a center that 
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can not be shifted or changed, we insist that the center is not of an 
individual nature, it is not a particular place, it is not a personality 
after the fashion of man. The very expression "center" is purely 
allegorical, for it is a center which is omnipresent; it is an ideal 
center. It is a center only in the sense that the normative factors 
of the world constitute a unity, a systematic and consistent whole, 
but it is not local nor does it partake of any of the characteristics 
of particularity. 

Accordingly we see in Mr. Cator's scholastic treatment of the 
subject an anthropomorphic statement of a truth of which he has 
caught a glimpse, and the significance of which he has understood 
as an astrologer may grasp the grandeur of astronomical truths. 

Editor. 



A COMMENT ON "EVOLUTION AND THE SOUL." 

I read with great pleasure Dr. Carus's thoughtful and original 
paper in the April Monist on "Evolution and the Soul" and with his 
permission would make a brief comment. 

I am glad Dr. Carus believes the universe is intelligible, and 
that he does not think the origin of life is an unfathomable mystery. 

Dr. Carus affirms that "it may be considered as an established 
fact that life is a function, not an entity or substance." Who has 
established this? Are there not great physicists on the other side, 
and does not Dr. Carus hypothecate his own contention when he 
says that life is a "phenomenon sui generis?" And how does he 
know it is the "tendency of certain elements to organize into life- 
plasm?" Is it not well to remember that evolution is not a poten- 
tiality, but a path? Now a path cannot make itself, nor determine 
who shall walk upon it. Dr. Carus is so enthusiastically a monist 
that he hesitates to say there are two things, soul and body. Yet 
mind or soul may have been in some primeval atom, and while 
mysteriously united with matter mind may not have been an efflor- 
escence from it. When we attribute an effect to the vibration of the 
ether, to chemical or physical action, have we exhausted the whole 
truth of things? 

Dr. Carus states that "all existence bears in itself the power 
of spontaneous motion." Is not this disputed by the great physicists, 
for example, Lord Kelvin and Sir Oliver Lodge? 

And does he not leap over the gulf (which he himself admits) 
between the physical and chemical world and organized life by the 



